Miss  Bradford,  standing,  and  a  blind 
pupil. 

sequence  in  which  the  threads  are 
threaded  through  the  heddles  and 
the  lifting  of  the  shafts  that  makes 
the  pattern. 

When  showing  how  to  use  the 
shuttle,  take  hold  of  it  yourself,  then 
make  the  student  place  one  hand 
over  yours  in  approximately  the 
same  position,  and  the  other  hand 
at  the  side  of  the  warp,  crooking 
the  first  two  fingers  into  the  sh^d 
where  the  shuttle  is  to  enter.  Then 
throw  the  shuttle.  In  this  way  the 
student  will  sense  the  movement  re¬ 
quired  for  the  whole  operation.  If 
the  shuttle  is  allowed  to  resi  on  the 
lower  warp  threads  it  will  act  as  a 
guide,  and  help  the  student  to  throw 
the  shuttle  straight. 

In  most  cases  the  blind  student 
will  want  to  have  the  whole  process 
and  result  explained  right  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  this  will  only  prove 
confusing  as  each  movement  has  to 


Teaching  the  Blind 
to  Weave 

by  EILEEN  BRADFORD 

When  I  came  from  England  to 
accept  a  job  teaching  the  blind  to 
weave,  I  had  had  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience  of  working  with  handicap¬ 
ped  people,  and  had  not  known  per¬ 
sonally  anyone  who  was  blind.  It 
w^as  arranged  for  me  to  have  two 
weeks  before  the  classes  opened,  to 
get  the  looms  ready  for  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  during  that  time  I  did  as 
much  as  I  could  with  my  eyes  shut 
in  order  to  try  and  get  an  idea  of 
the  difficulties  that  a  blind  person 
has  to  overcome,  bearing  in  mind 
that  I  had  the  advantage  of  knowing 
what  the  objects  were  like  that  I 
had  to  handle.  There  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  where  the  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  go  through  the 
course  blindfolded,  and  I  think  this 
is  a  very  good  plan. 

It  is  necessary  for  anyone  who  is 
going  to  undertake  this  type  of 
teaching,  to  have  an  inner  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  student,  in  spite  of  the 
handicap,  can  become  a  proficient 
weaver,  and  to  be  able  to  transmit 
that  belief.  Of  course  there  are  al¬ 
ways  the  few  exceptions,  and  they 
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soon  can  be  detected.  But  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  made  to  realize  that, 
whether  sighted  or  blind,  it  takes 
time  and  patience  to  become  a  good 
craftsman. 

A  few  of  my  pupils  had  been 
blind  for  some  years,  but  mostly 
they  had  just  recently  gone  blind 
or  were  gradually  losing  their  sight. 

I  found  it  best  to  start  work  on  a 
table  loom,  and  let  the  student  get 
an  over-all  picture  by  guiding  the 
hands  over  the  loom  while  describ¬ 
ing  the  relationship  of  the  pedals  to 
the  shafts,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
threads  come  from  the  warp  beam 
through  the  heddles  and  reed  to  the 
cloth  heam.  explaining  that  it  is  the 


Fabrics  woven  by  Miss  Bradford. 
Top,  left,  curtain  material,  belozv, 
stole.  Center,  stole  exhibited  at 
Florence,  Italy.  Right,  decorative 
hanging  for  Fashion  Salon.  Exhibited 
at  Florence,  1949. 

be  memorized,  and  in  the  long  run 
more  will  be  learned  faster  and  with 
less  strain,  if  you  only  take  one 
stage  at  a  time.  In  this  way  a  picture 
of  the  whole  process  will  gradually 
grow. 

The  blind  are  understandably  nerv¬ 
ous,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
they  not  only  have  to  rely  on  their 
memories  to  do  everything,  but  they 
have  to  commit  new  experiences  to 
memory  as  well ;  an  occasional  re- 
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Memorial  Graft  Center 

As  a  memorial  for  Mrs.  Anna  Gail 
Tucker,  whose  death  occurred  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1954,  the  Altrusa  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  Weavers*  Guild  of 
Orlando,  Florida,  have  established 
The  Gail  Tucker  Craft  Center  at 
907  North  Mills  Street.  Mrs.  Tuck¬ 
er,  a  charter  merpher  of  both  the  Or¬ 
lando  Guild  audf  the  Tropical  Weav¬ 
ers  Guild  of  Florida,  had  been  active 
in  planning’ a  craft  center  for  several 
years  and  a  beginning  was  made  on 
a  smalt  scale  in  1953.  She  was  vice- 
chainnan  of  Altrusa  at  the  time  of 
hef  death. 

The  new  center  was  opened  Octo- 
/  l)er  16.  Classes  in  weaving,  ceramics, 
l)asketry,  glass  and  finger  painting, 
jewelry  making  and  textile  paintings 
are  held  daily.  Mrs.  A.  I.  Nietzel  and 
Mrs.  Claudia  Cunningham  are  in¬ 
structors  in  weaving.  Mrs.  Josephiffe 
Reicken,  president  of  the  Weavers’ 
Guild,  operates  a  gift  shop  ^  the 
same  address  where  articles  nfade  by 
students  and  other  handcraf^^re  sold. 

Mrs.  Tucker  was  a  dr^tftsman  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  woi^.  Although 
weaving  was  her  inaij^  interest,  she 
was  also  skillful  in  other  crafts  and 
hobbies.  While  attefiding  Coe  College 
in  Cedar  Rapids/ Iowa,  she  studied 
jewelry  makin/  and  design  with 
Grant  Wood.  .When  Miss  Veva  Carr 
started  weayi'ng  classes  in  Orlando  in 
1942,  Mr/  Tucker  was  one  of  her 
first  students.  Also  in  that  year  she 
won  fjy/  prize  on  a  ramie  table  cloth 


Honors  Florida  Weaver 

at  the  Florida  Craftsman  Exhibit. 

Although  she  was  by  vocation  a 
librarian  and  had  held  positions  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  New  York,  and 
Orlando,  she  always  devoted  much 
time  to  crafts.  Her  home  was  a  lesson 
to  all  weavers,  furnished  as  it  was 
with  handwoven  draperies,  uphol¬ 
stery,  linens,  and  staircarpeting.  Her 
handwoven  suits  and  coats  attracted 
much  favorable  attention,  finished  as 
they  were  with  hand  carved  buttons 
of  rhododendron,  grapefruit  and 
other  exoclic  woods  and  with  hand 
wrought'  metal  buckles. 

Spinning  was  another  of  Mrs. 
Tucker’s  interests  and  she  used  her 
oM’n  handspun  yarn  for  many  of  her 
fine  clothing  fabrics.  She  experi¬ 
mented  extensively  with  the  spinning 
of  native  fibers  as  well  as  wool,  linen, 
cotton,  and  ramie.  She  also  taught 
others  to  spin  and  weave.  Probably 
the  most  notable  of  these  is  Ruth 
Jelks  of  Tallahassee  who  is  doing  such 
remarkable  things  with  Fjbrida  fibers. 

Mrs.  Tucker  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Lloyd  R.  Tficker,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ruth  Ann,  and  other  relatives. 

Mrs.  Tucker’s  /death  is  a  loss  not 
only  to  Florida  Aeavers  but  to  others 
who  had  met  ^er  in  her  travels,  in¬ 
cluding  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
who  had  sey/ral  interesting  talks  with 
her  about  ipe  new  craft  center  at  the 
Craftsmai/s  Fair  at  Asheville,  North 
Carolina/ last  summer. 


It  measures  106"  by  90",  and  the 
v/ide  middle  panel  has  a  Bronson 
lace  design. 

“We  shall  always  treasure  the 
tablecloth  because  it  is  a  ‘thing  of 
beauty’  and  because  it  means  Ruth 
and  her  triumph  to  us”,  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  said  in  accepting  the  present. 

Miss  Jelks  has  entirely  recovered 
from  her  illness  now.  She  had  a 
one-woman  show  of  her  handicraft 
this  fall  in  the  university  art  gallery, 
and  received  a  master’s  degree  in 
arts  education  at  the  January  1955 
commencement. 

Born  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  Miss 
Jelks  is  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
Baptist  minister.  Her  parents,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Jelks,  now 
live  in  Venice.  Both  she  and  her 
father  did  their  undergraduate  col¬ 
lege  work  at  Mercer  University  in 
Macon. 


Reading  down:  1.  Ramie  warp,  kenaf 
and  cotton  weft.  2.  Ramie  warp,  sisal 
weft.  3.  Woven  sanceveria  fibers, 
sleyed  7S  to  the  inch.  4.  Ramie  zvarp, 
sanceveria  weft. 


best  in  this  country  in  the  Florida 
Everglades. 

Miss  Jelks  likes  to  work  with 
ramie  because  it  looks  like  linen,  and 
is  much  stronger.  Ramie  also  is  ab¬ 
sorbent,  and  resists  weather  and  salt 
water  spray. 

A  year  ago  she  began  work  on  a 
ramie  tablecloth  as  a  surprise  gift  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  they  have  done  for  her. 
She  oibtained  her  processed  ramie 
from  Zellwood,  Florida,  and  used  a 
counter-balanced  floor  loom,  the 
largest  one  in  the  FSU  arts  educa¬ 
tion  department,  for  weaving  the 
tablecloth. 
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minder  to  “take  it  easy’’  and  relax 
will  help  to  relieve  the  strain. 

Mastering  this  first  stage  will  take 
a  little  time,  and  it  is  advisable  for 
the  student  to  start  working  for 
short  periods,  and  to  increase  the 
time  only  when  familiarity  has  re¬ 
duced  the  tension.  The  monotony  of 
the  tabby  pedalling  can,  after  a 
while,  be  broken  by  introducing  two 
and  two  twill  to  be  followed  by  the 
herring-bone,  finally  progressing  to 
more  involved  patterns.  It  is  as  well 
to  train  the  weaver  to  produce  ef¬ 
fective  work  without  too  much  fussy 
design,  and  to  concentrate  more  on 
textures  which  are  easier  for  them 
to  “see.”  If  they  have  been  sighted 
and  remember  colours,  encourage 
them  to  make  their  own  color  ar¬ 
rangements.  Some  of  the  best  weav¬ 
ing  is  the  simplest  in  design  and 
colour.  From  the  very  beginning  al¬ 
ways  insist  on  a  good  selvage,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  let  the  student 
make  a  complete  article  such  as  place 
mats  or  hand  towels,  because  this 
will  stimulate  interest  and  give  a 
feeling  of  achievement. 

When  the  quality  of  work  is  good 
and  the  student  has  acquired  a 
smooth  rhythm  of  working,  change 
from  the  table  to  the  foot-power 
loom,  to  a  wider  warp,  and  vary  the 
weight  of  the  yarns.  In  most  cases 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  change.  Spool-winding  can 
be  learned  from  the  beginning,  but 
warping  and  threading-up  should  be 
left  until  the  student  no  longer  suf¬ 
fers  tension  from  work  at  the  loom. 

There  are  different  ways  of  put¬ 
ting  a  warp  onto  a  loom.  I  person¬ 


ally  have  found  the  quickest  way  is 
to  raddle  the  warp,  wind  it  onto  the 
beam,  and  then  do  the  threading. 
This  is  the  way  I  taught  my  stu¬ 
dents,  for  the  cross-sticks  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  select  each  thread, 
and  to  bring  it  through  the  heddles. 
The  reeding  is  the  most  difficult 
hurdle  to  overcome  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  miss  a  dent.  Get  the  student 
to  feel  the  dents  with  a  finger-nail, 
widening  it  slightly  with  a  little  pres¬ 
sure,  and  insert  the  hook  by  the 
finger-nail.  When  the  hook  is  in 
position  the  thread  can  be  brought 
to  it  and  drawn  through. 

This  operation  does  require  a  lot 
of  concentration  and  patience.  I  have 
since  learnt  that  Mrs.  Maureen  Lees 
of  Birkenhead,  England,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  reed  threader  which  she 
uses,  and  it  is  now  being  tested  by 
St.  Dunstan’s,  an  organization  for 
blinded  ex-servicemen  in  England. 
The  threader  would  simplify  things. 


Give  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  yarns  of  a  different 
weight,  so  that  he  can  learn  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pressures  in  beating,  and 
variations  in  throwing  the  shuttle. 
Also  encourage  them  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  colour  and  designs. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  concerns  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  students  are  to  work.  The 
world  of  the  blind  is  a  world  of  con¬ 
flicting  sounds  and  unforseeable  ac¬ 
cidents,  big  and  little.  These  are  the 
things  which  give  a  sense  of  in¬ 
security  that  creates  high  nervous 
tension.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
make  the  weaving  studio  a  place 
where  much  of  this  can  be  left  out¬ 
side  the  door.  Let  it  be  tranquil,  and 
happy,  making  light,  or  even  joking 
over  the  many  exasperations  which 
are  a  weaver’s  lot.  The  students  must 
concentrate,  so  talking  should  be  kept 
to  a  minimum,  except  for  instructions 
and  relaxation. 


Left  and  right,  car  rug's  of  zvool.  Crnfcr,  tivced  coating,  accents  of  light  slab 
yarn.  These  arc  typical  of  the  fabrics  Miss  Bradford  exhibited  in  London. 


Blind  weavers  at  The  Lighthouse. 

I  dispensed  with  the  teacher- 
student  idea  and  stressed  much  more 
the  fact  that  we  were  all  fellow 
craftsmen,  each  contributing  our 
own  part  to  the  finished  article.  I 
have  a  shockingly  bad  memory,  and 
am  poor  at  mental  arithmetic,  so  the 
students  relied  on  me  to  do  the  see¬ 
ing,  but  I  in  turn  depended  on  their 
memories  and  ability  to  do  quick 
mental  calculations.  In  this  way  they 
came  to  realize  that  each  person  was 
like  a  piece  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle,  for 
it  took  the  pieces  to  make  tiie  whole. 

I  have  just  given  the  simple  basic 
method  which  I  found  successful  in 
my  work,  but  the  most  important 
factor  is  the  bond  of  human  under- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  International 
Textile  Exhibition 


by  NOMA  HARDIN 

Presenting  handwoven  and  printed  drapery,  uphol¬ 
stery,  and  apparel  fabrics  and  handwoven  rugs,  the 
twelfth  International  Textile  Exhibition  included  97 
pieces  selected  from  400  entries  which  were  shown  in 
November  at  the  Woman’s  College  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  The  Art  Department  of 
the  college,  the  original  sponsor  of  the  show,  was  joined 
two  years  ago  by  the  School  of  Home  Economics  when 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  exhibition  a  biennial. 

Eifty-five  handweavers  were  represented.  All  entries 
were  from  the  United  States  (22  states  represented)  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  printed  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics  from 
Japan.  Eighteen  purchase  awards  totaling  $1,725  werU 
given.  (Only  awards  for  handwoven  fabrics  and  xtigs 
are  listed  in  this  article). 

Entries  were  judged  by  Miss  Marianne  ^-Strengell, 
director  of  the  weaving  department  of  the^Cranbrook 
Academy  of  Art,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michi^'an.  Selections 
were  made  on  the  basis  originally  adopted  for  this  ex¬ 
hibition — excellence  of  quality.  Althbugh  there  was  no 
isolated  merit  of  rarity  in  any.  dne  fabric,  all  played 
their  alloted  parts  in  the  installed  design.  Since  gallery 
facilities  were  limited  to  the  display  of  only  some  100 
pieces,  it  was  believed  thdt  a  similarity  of  pieces  justi¬ 
fied  the  judge  in  elinrifiating  otherwise  excellent  work. 

The  woven  fabrics  excelled  the  prints  in  craftsman¬ 
ship  in  most  instances  and  constituted  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  exhibition,  an  effective  balance  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  woven  rugs  employed  the  usual  yarns  and  not 
much  imagination  in  their  use  with  the  exception 
prize  winners.  The  rug  to  receive  the  first 
Hella  Skowronski  of  Bellevue,  Washington, 


Above:  First  award,  zvoven  rugs,  Hella  Skowronski. 
Belozv:  Second  azvard,  woven  rugs,  Ed  Rossbach. 


warp  of  rich  burnt  gold  or  ocbre,  and  a  filler  of  dark 
sparrow-brown  flossa,  the  same  gold  linen  as  the  warp, 
and  one-quarter  inch  strips  of  the  pelt  of  Hereford  calf 
or  paint  pony,  all  used  in  pleasing  horizontal  stripes. 

The  second  award  was  given  to  Ed  Rossbach  of 
Berkeley,  California.  His  entry  was  woven  with  warp 
of  jute  arranged  in  stripes  of  cream-beige  and  beige- 
lirown  and  a  rayon  filler  woven  in  reversible  stripes  on 
top  and  bottom  of  rug. 

Third  award  went  to  Ida  Dean  Grae  of  Smp-Prtmcisco, 
who  wove  her  rug  of  black  and  ajidwtSuiien  in  warp 
and  weft.  The  black  of  the  fiJLex'iscomposed  of  between 

Le]t:  Third  azvard,  zvoven  rugs,  Ida  Dean  Grae. 
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THE  GRANBERG  WARPING 
REEL 


Blind 

[Continued  from  page  27) 

standing.  An  appreciation  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  problems  is  vital.  Try  tactfully 
therefore  to  encourage  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  not  only  in  the  weaving 
class,  but  everywhere  they  go  they 
can  rebuild  a  new  life  for  themselves. 

So  many  people  have  said  to  me 
how  depressing  it  must  be  to  work 
side  by  side  with  so  much  personal 
tragedy.  In  fact  it  was  not  working 
with  the  blind  that  depressed  me,  but 
the  ignorance  of  the  sighted  about 
the  blind  and  how  to  behave  towards 
them.  I  found  the  gentle  patience, 
cheerfulness,  and  courage  of  my  stu¬ 
dents,  a  happy  and  rewarding  ex¬ 
perience. 


(Patent  Pending) 

Sit  down  while  preparing 
your  warp.  Counter  registers 
the  yardage. 

$29.50  F.O.B.  Amarillo 

A.  R.  GRANBERG 

1605  Crock(^  St. 
AmarilloATexas 


A  guide  to 
CREATIVE 
ART 


Miss  Bradford  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1952  to  teach  weaving  to 
the  blind  at  The  Lighthouse  in  New 
York.  She  is  now  designing  textiles, 
after  spending  six  months  touring 
the  United  States. 

Born  in  South  Africa,  she  studied 
art  there  for  two  and  a  half  years 
before  World  War  II.  After  five 
years  in  the  British  Navy,  she  was 
invalided  out  in  1945.  On  her  ex- 
service  grant  she  studied  painting 


and  textiles,  specializing  in  weaving, 
for  five  years  at  the  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic  School  of  Art  and  the 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
London.  After  completing  her  courses 
she  opened  her  own  studio  for  free 
lance  work.  Among  her  commissions 
was  one  from  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  for 
upholstery  material  for  the  drawing 
room  of  his  home.  One  of  England’s 
leading  art  connoisseurs.  Sir  Kenneth 
holds  the  chair  of  fine  arts  at  Oxford 
University.  She  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society,  founded  by  William  Morris, 
and  through  the  society  her  work  was 
shown  in  London  and  at  two  of  the 
International  Textile  Exhibitions  at 
Milan  where  one  fabric  won  a  diplo¬ 
ma  of  merit.  She  also  is  a  member  of 
the  Craft  Centre  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  work  was  on  continuous  ex¬ 
hibition  at  its  galleries.  Eor  a  year 
before  coming  to  the  United  States 
she  taught  weaving  at  Canterbury 
Art  College  and  at  the  Hammersmith 
School  of  Art  and  Building  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Miss  Bradford  also  is  known  for 
her  engraving  on  glass.  Her  glass 
plates  were  shown  last  fall  at  the 
Corning  Glass  Museum’s  exhibition 
and  one  was  bought  by  the  museum. 


Brennan 
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ACTIVITIES 


this  respect  does  seem  better  than 
that  pUthe  schools.  During  the  past 
to6e  or  four  years,  and  for  an  even 

creative  art  activities  for  the  classroom.  EachU^^^S^^  period  for  the  ceramic  arts,  the 
issue  contains  many  reproductions  of  ^hiC  gallery  visitor  has  seen  more  cr^P 
dren’s  work  and  articles  on  aft  education  objects  than  ever  before  in  ^iffbi- 


JUNIOR  ARTS  &  ACTIVITIES  is  the  magazine  of 


techniques,  as  well  as  regular  feaUifes:  Art 
Appreciation  Series,  Junior  Art  Gallery, 
What  Educators  Say — alJ'  desighed  for  class 
bulletin  boards.  The  policies  of  JUNIOR  arts 
&  ACTIVITIES  are  laii^  but  by  a  board  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  art  eduj^tors  and  executed  by  a 
nationaUy-known/'editor,  F.  Louis  Hoover, 
head  of  the  d^artment  of  art  education  at 
Illinois  StatCi^ormal  University. 

10  BIG  I^UES— ONE  FULL  YEAR— 
/  ONLY  $5.00 
/  SUBSCRIBE  NOW— 

^AIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

I 
I 


NIOR  ARTS  &  ACTIVITIES  v 
42  N.  Dearborn  St..  Dept.  HC^.U 
Chicago  10.  Ill. 

Please  enter  my  subscription*  for  junior  arts  & 

ACTIVITIES  for 

□  1  year,  $5.00y''  Q  2  years,  $9.00 
N  ame  . 


Address 


City  and 


$ . ./ . enclosed.  Q  Bill  me  later. 


tions — even  if  he  has  to  a  long 
walk  past  the  paintingsyapfm  sculpture 
in  order  to  find  tha 

The  great  P«^igner  Craftsman 
1953  Exhibitim,  sponsored  by  the 
America^'Wraftsman’s  Educational 
Coundi^nd  fourteen  leading  Ameri- 
can/^useums,  marked  a  definitive 
ulestone  for  craftsmen  in  the  United 
States.  First  shown  at  the  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Museum  in  December 
1953,  it  has  been  on  tour  throughout 
the  last  year.  Excellent  and  meaninc 
as  this  exhibition  was — and  all  cy^ts- 
men  are  grateful  to  the  sppa^rs  for 
its  concept  and  orgagii^tion  —  the 
opinion  was  generalj^^eld  that  prac¬ 
tising  craftsmep,<^w  persons  with  a 
first  hand  .,w9rking  relationship  with 
crafts  Arts  production,  could  have 


contributed  more  significantly  to  the 
judging  of  the  show.  The  crafts  sec¬ 
tions  of  many  shows  too  often  are 
judged  by  museum  directors,  paint¬ 
ers,  and  sculptors,  who,  with  more 
self-confidence  than  knowledge, 
award  prizes  to  weavers,  potters, 
silversmiths,  and  furniture  designers. 
Painters,  if  their  works  were  con¬ 
sistently  judged  by  weavers  or  pot¬ 
ters,  would  be  offended  and  rightfully 
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so. 

Interest  in  the  craft  arts  continues 
to  grow,  and  their  place  in  our  cul¬ 
ture  will  be  an  increasingly  larger 
one.  Two  years  ago  the  president  of 
a  Middlewestern  university,  in  wel¬ 
coming  a  group,  "of  visitors  to  the 
campus  wl^'^Were  to  participate  in  a 
“Sympp^m  on  the  Crafts  in  Higher 
ftion”  made  this  observation : 
^erhaps  we  have  grown  to  believe 
unwisely  that  the  building,  the  work 
of  sculpture,  or  the  painting  are  the 
only  forms  of  art.  But  we  should  look 
about  us,  taking  our  eyes  from  the 
walls,  and  see  the  beauty  and  utility 
that  the  craftsmen  and  designers  hav^ 
brought  to  enrich  our  lives. 

Truer  wprds-wvere'Ti^er  spoken. 

Handweaver  &  Crrffisman 


Weavers 

Shoptalk 


A  new  weaving  _^p\-iblication, 
“Modern  Weaver,”  a^ppeared  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  edited  by  SWA.  Zielinski  and 
published  by  I^Jiis  LeClerc,  Inc.,  of 
risletville,  Quebec,  with  Robert  Le¬ 
Clerc  as  managing  editor.  The  first 
issue  contained  articles  on  weaving 
with 'Single  linen,  the  technique  of 
locked  wefts,  and  an  explanation  oL 
the  shed  adjuster  to  use  with  a  cpdn- 
ter-balanced  loom  for  an  unbalanced 
tie-up.  With  this  device  no^  availa¬ 
ble,  unbalanced  tie-ups  as  easy 
as  balanced  on  thi^fype  of  loom. 
When  not  in  use,^^me  shed  adjuster 
may  be  disconnjg<^ted  but  remains  in 
place  on  the  Idom.  A  reprint  of  Mr. 
Zielinski’s  y^^ncyclopedia  of  Hand- 
zveavingy4v3.s  started  in  this  issue. 
Mimep^raphed,  the  pamphlet  will  be 
puIWshed  six  times  a  year. 


rJ-  ■"? 


LA^E 


LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 

MASSACHUSETTS 


4  harness  36" 


Manufacturers  of  tKe 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Rankine  of  the 
Searle  Grain  Company,  Winnipeg, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  opening  fall 
meeting  of  the  Twin  Cities  Weavers 


PURRINGTON  FOLDING  LOOM 

NEW  SPRING  JiiCK  ACTION  ASSURES 

•  Light  and  tintiring  treadling 

•  Bronsopf'and  lace  weaves  with  perfect  shed 
®  No  cpitle  ropes  to  stretch  or  adjust 

/  General  Agents 

FREDERICK  J.  FAWCETT  INC. 

,  129  South  St.,  Dept.  A2,  Boston  11,  Massachusetts 

Write  us  for  information  concerning  all  types  and  sizes 
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Novelty 

Mercerized 


Charles  Y.  Butterworih 

2222  East  Susquehanna  Ave. 
Phlla.  25 


Recipes  for  Shuttle 
Craft  Styles 

Complete  Instructions  for  48  projects 
with  4-Harness  Looms.  Wide  variety 
to  choose  from.  $4.50 


Write  for  Brochure  giving  full  information 
about  Shuttle  Craft  Guild  publications  for 
handweavers,  and  the  Home  Study  course 
in  Handweaving. 


.Guild  held  at  the  St.  Paul  Gallery 
and  School  of  Art,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota.  She  brought  with  her  a  com¬ 
prehensive  collection  of  Western 
Canadian  weaving.  Of  particular  in¬ 
terest  was  her  maroon  wool  suit  with 
matching  hat,  woven  by  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Hooser  of  Cloverdale,  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  The  program  and  exhibition 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Searle, 
formerly  of  Winnipeg,  who  now  live^' 
in  Minneapolis.  Some  years  ago,.^r. 
Searle  was  responsible  for  organiz¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  program  of 
hand  weaving  for  Westeth  Canada. 
Miss  Hilma  Berglufid,  honorary 
president  of  the  Qptld  who  recently 
retired  from  thq- University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  spokW  briefly  of  her  future 
plans  and.  '0.  F.  Wilson,  a  guild 
member/'  showed  articles  he  had 
wovpri  on  a  draw  loom. 


A  Crafts  Vacation 

in  Vermont  This  Summei 


Fletcher  Farm  Crqff  School  at  Ludlow  often- 
courses  in  elem^tary  and  advanced  weavinc! 
under  the  direction  of  Berta  Frey. 


Study  tWQf  to  eight  weeks,  from  July  4  thri; 
August.  26. 

® 

Oijter  courses  in  early  American  Decoration,.  - 
.Reverse  Painting  on  Glass,  Pottery,  Jewelry^- 
Copper  Enamel,  Rug  Hooking,  Water  Color  andr 
Oil  Painting,  Gilding,  Teacher  Training, 
o 

Excellent  cuisine,  comfortable  rooms,  reasonable::;^ 
rates.  Scenic  neighborhood.  Quaiified  instructors.:! 

Write  for  Descriptive  Folder 
Leona  Phelps,  Executive  Sec. 
SOCIETY  OF  VERMONT  CRAFTSMEN 

Dept.  H,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


PATENTED 
FOLDING  LOOMS 


The  !§lhuttle  Craft  Guild 

Mrs.  Harriet  Tidball,  Dir. 

Kelseyville  California 

Reservations  now  being  taken  for 
1955  Studio  Instruction  starting  in  April 
Write  for  details. 


,  Imported  from  Sweden  by  the  Le 
Goff  Company  of  New  York  is  a  2- 
harness  table  loom  with  an  overhead 
beater,  an  unusual  feature  for  thij.-"' 
type  of  loom.  Many  weavers  are  ^en¬ 
thusiastic  about  overhead  beater-^  for 
floor  looms,  because  of  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  loom  has  a  12-inch  metal 
{Continued  on  page  45) 


4  to  16  harness 


Also  rigid  floor  looms 
and  table  looms 


Warping  reels — warping  frames 
String  heddles — shuttles 
Benches — reeds — swifts 
raddles,  etc. 


BERGMAN  LOOMS 

R.  1,  Box  185  Poulsbo,  Wash. 


Winter  1954-1955 
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Bradford,  Eileen 
Teaching  the  blind  to  weave 


Date  Due 


